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Aoderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. To- 
ght, we welcome you to another 
yeautiful spot high in the Adiron- 
lack Mountains, another great 
lecreation center for both winter 
nd summer sports. Our hosts to- 
tight are the Saranac Lake Cham- 
ser of Commerce and Station 
WNBZ. 

It was here at Saranac Lake that 
Dr. Edward Livingston Trudeau 
‘tiginated the modern treatment 
% tuberculosis, which has given 
vealth and prolonged life to so 
nany thousands of people, so we 
Ihould find it a good place in 
which to consider the recovery of 
mankind from the illness of world 
warfare. 

Which road should we take to 
Neace in 1948? After World War 
| we took a road marked 
‘National Security.” It rode pretty 
vell until we hit an economic gully 
ibout the size of Grand Canyon. 
[hen we had to go on muleback 
ind some of us had to walk to a 
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recovery marked “World War II.” 
This time we joined with most of 
the other nations of the world to 
build a great United Nations High- 
way to Peace. However, we've 
run into so much trouble among 
the big contractors on the job that 
some people are urging us to re- 
turn to the road marked “‘National 
Security.” Others want to revise 
the present working agreement, 
even if one or two of the contrac- 
tors drop out, while still others 
point to a road called “World 
Law.” 

We all know that conditions 
have changed since 1918 when 
Johnny came marching home to 
put aside his rifle, hand grenades, 
and machine gun. Now he has 
radio, guided missiles, supersonic 
speed airplanes, and atomic bombs. 

Which road to peace in 1948? 

When you, our listeners, asked 
for a program on the outlook for 
peace, we felt a grave responsi- 
bility in selecting our speakers. 
After much deliberation, we in- 


vited the four representative Amer- 
icans you'll hear tonight. We are 
proud dnd grateful to be able to 
present two distinguished members 
of the editorial staffs of two of 
our greatest newspapers, a young 
college president who has attracted 
nation-wide attention, and a vet- 
eran of World War II, whose 
book, Peace or Anarchy, is hitting 
the list of best-sellers. 

William Laurence, we believe 
that the American people, coast- 
to-coast, and our listeners who re- 
ceive this broadcast by shortwave 
around the world, and especially 
the men in our Armed Forces, 
will be interested in hearing your 
views on this question because of 
your great knowledge in the field 
of atomic energy, because as science 
editor of the New York Times 
you were selected by the Army to 
represent the press in the early 
experiments with the atomic bomb, 
and because of your magnificent 
reporting of subsequent events for 
which you received the Pulitzer 
Prize, and because of the deep 
sense of responsibility which has 
characterized your use of the 
knowledge you’ve gained. Wel- 
come back to your Town Meeting, 
Mr. William L. Laurence. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Laurence: 

The next 100 days will de- 
termine the course of history for 
the next 100 years. Conceivably, 
they may settle the question of the 
very survival of western civiliza- 


tion. These 100 days may deqf 
whether democratic men 
march onward toward the 
world implicit in the promise} 
the atomic age, or will be oul 
back centuries into a new D}y 
Age of barbarism. Ae 
The deadline for this decis}} 
is April 1, 1948—the date set |}} 
President weirs for the begt) 
ning of the first year of the E 
pean recovery program. The A 
ican people and their represeri 
tives in Congress must realize t j 
at midnight on the night of Mai} 
31, they have a rendezvous w 
destiny. They must not fail th} 
rendezvous. 


with complete confidence in ij) 
strength of western democracy, 
American people and the ot i 
democratic nations must first |[) 
relieved of certain fears that ne 
haunt them. | 
One of these is the fear of t) 
atomic bomb. They fear that Rij) 
sia already has or is about to haf 
the atom bomb. This fear can | 
removed by stating categoricalf 


its present state of destruction a 
industrial development to bujl 
and operate atomic bomb plants 
less than five years from toda 


match ours. 


We must also realize some oth) 
basic facts that will enable us } 


ace the future with greater con- 
idence. We hear a great deal 
bout the impenetrable iron cur- 
fain without realizing that we are 
possession of a powerful X ray 
jhat enables us to penetrate the 
urtain and observe what goes on 
pehind it. This X ray is the dia- 
ectics of Marxism as developed 
luring the past century in the writ- 
gs of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 
talin. 


| These writings are serving the 
nen in the Kremlin as a master 
ap which, they believe, the course 
# history must inevitably follow. 
£ we study this map, all their 
yehaviour from the time they came 
© power until the present becomes 
‘learly understandable. 


_ One of the basic tenets of Marx- 
sm is that capitalism is doomed 
yecause of its alleged inherent 
weaknesses. It holds that the very 
ystem of free enterprise makes 
t inevitable that periods of pros- 
derity be followed by periods of 
lepression, misery, and unemploy- 
nent, and that the only means the 
ystem has to maintain itself is to 
‘esort to war. 

The men in the Kremlin are, 
herefore, convinced that the 
Jnited States is headed for the 
sreatest depression in its history 
ind that to save the capitalist sys- 
em, we will be forced to go to 
vat against the nation that threat- 
ns the system’s destruction. 

Since they regard fascism and 
lazism as stages in the evolution 
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of capitalism they point to the last 
war as proof of the correctness of 
their interpretation of history. 
This gives them assurance that 
their analysis of the present and 
future is also correct. 

Their present policy therefore, 
has a threefold objective: 


1. To do everything they can 
to prevent capitalism from making 
a recovery. 


2. To prepare for the inevitable 
final war which they believe capi- 
talism must wage in a desperate 
effort to save itself. 

3. To get ready for the world 
revolution and the establishment 
of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat—a euphemism for commu- 
nist control over the world. 


With this X ray penetrating the 
iron curtain, it becomes clear that 
the road to peace we must follow 
in 1948 is as follows: 


We must prove to the Kremlin 
beyond any shadow of doubt that 
their interpretation of history as 
to the past and to the future is 
100 per cent wrong. This we must 
do first of all by taking stringent 
measures against inflation, a 
weapon more dangerous to us now 
and to the world than the atomic 
bomb. 

We must make the European re- 
covery program a smash hit. 

And last but not least, we must 
show to the world that the most 
basic wants of all are the freedom 
of man and the dignity of the in- 


dividual and that there can be no 
substitute for liberty. 


In the struggle for the soul of 
man between God and Satan, there 
can be no question that God will 
win. But as a condition precedent, 
God demands of man that man 
himself first do his utmost for his 
own salvation. Thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Laurence. Wil- 
bur Forrest, we believe that our 
audience is eager to hear your 
views, because so many of us have 
read for so many years the New 
York Herald Tribune, of which 
you are the assistant editor and in 
which your writings appear and 
especially because of the articles 
you wrote for your paper early this 
month about our defenses in Alas- 
ka, because of your distinguished 
career as a journalist and past 
president of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, because 
you've traveled more than 100,000 
miles all over the world during 
the past two years, and because, 
at all times, you’ve considered the 
public interest of paramount im- 
portance. We are happy to wel- 
come you to Town Hall, Wilbur 
Forrest. (Applause.) 

Mr. Forrest: 

Flying beyond the Arctic Circle 
in Alaska some weeks ago, Mr. 
Laurence, I noticed that an army 
officer, one of my companions, 
timidly made the sign of the cross 


on hazardous take-offs and lay 
ings. | 
“Are you a Catholic?” I ashy 3 
“Yes,” replied my friend, “wy | 
do you Aa. ee 


with your flying. I just want j}) 
to know that I always do the saj_ 
thing.” 10 

Facing 1948, I am sure thai}. 
is just as well to mix prayer wp) 
international diplomacy, the lay 
being a far more hazardous ung) 
taking than flying. | 

The road to peace in 1948 is 1 


We can do nothing better tha 
hope and pray—and I mean pj 
—that these roads will lead aw) 
from war. It seems vital to |} 
that we continue with the ut 


to come to an understanding wy 
others and especially with Russ) 

It is of tremendous importat), 
equally that we build a power) 
United States, a nation so pow, 
ful, in fact, that no nation or cal) 
bination of nations will di) 
breach the peace by attacking |} 

There are those who tell us tll) 
the United Nations has uttef 
failed. That is not true. There Al 


Plan will get nowhere. 
accept such talk. iI 

There are those who say that ||| 
should cease to pour money inf 


a nation of defeatists. But all these 
projects will desperately need our 
cooperation during 1948. Let’s 
gather with us those who will join 
in the big contract job, Mr. Denny, 
of strengthening the UN for 
world peace. 

But there are those who say also 

‘that they understand Russia and 
that we need not have any fear of 
attack from this nation which 
€ven now is openly hostile to us. 
Let’s admit that these prophets 
‘may be right but let’s be realistic 
about it. 
I do not believe that it is war- 
‘mongering to say that we need the 
best and most efficient Army, 
Navy and Air Force in the world 
to defend the democratic form of 
government, our Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights, our homes, and 
our way of life. 

I do not understand the minds 
of men who continue along the 
lines of the ancient diplomacy, be- 
cause when diplomacy fails there 
is nowhere else to go. 


Is this job of building a peace 
getting beyond man’s ability to do 
it? Is there a higher authority to 
which we may appeal? I, for one, 
‘think there is. That is why I say, 
‘Mr. Denny, that a first urgent step 
in building a road to peace in 
1948 is to invite some spiritual 
aid. 

Looking over the world picture 
today, it must be apparent to all 
that man has learned little from 
two of the most devastating wars 


in history. His mind still runs 
on the same track, in the same 
pattern. 


We have reached an era in which 
man can easily destroy great sec- 
tions of his world. Why does he 
not realize this, and through in- 
ternational cooperation, seek to 
avoid it? That question has not 
been. answered. 


I toured the world early in 1945 
in the interests of postwar free- 
dom of the press and freedom of 
information. I am sorry to say 
that there is less freedom of the 
press and less freedom of infor- 
mation today than at any time in 
contemporary peace-time history. 
In Russia and satellite nations 
there is, of course, the iron cur- 
tain. Elsewhere, here and there, 
one finds less frankness on the 
part of governments. The people 
are told what governments want 
them to know and I am not sure 
that even with Mr. Laurence’s 
X rays we can see what is going 
on. 

Concluding my tour of 1945 and 
returning to the American con- 
tinent across the Pacific and the 
San Francisco Conference, I saw 
there a great hope that we would 
at last build a world peace. I 
thought, as others did, that with 
the horrors of World War Il a 
fresh memory, a unanimous world 
order would be the elimination of 
super-nationalism, and in its place 
peace by give and take negotia- 
tions. But this was not to be. 


It was as if most everyone had 
forgotten the suffering, the devas- 
tation and horrors of the war just 
ended. 

It was evident from the start in 
San Francisco that human nature 
has not changed. 

Let us hope that there will yet 
be peace through negotiation, but 
for the immediate future, it is 
plain that our best guarantee of 
peace is peace by force. By that 
I mean that would-be aggressors 
would be ‘peaceful, because they 
fear that forces opposing them are 
strong enough to resist aggression 
successfully. 

Personally, I prefer a peace 
based on international good-will 
and human understanding. Failing 
that, let’s have peace based on in- 
ternational respect for the power 
of America. Let’s have the most 
powerful Army, Navy and Air 
Force in the world, to support the 
principles in which we believe. 
Thus, with civilization preserved 
through force, we may still foster 
the hope of peace based on good 
will toward men. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Wilbur Forrest. 
Now we knew that you’d want to 
hear from a veteran of our last 
war. Especially one who is work- 
ing diligently on ways of avoid- 
ing another war. So Cord Meyer, 
Jr., because of your unceasing ef- 
forts toward the establishment of 
a lasting peace, beginning with 
your own war service as a Captain 


in the Marine Corps, 
initial efforts at San Francisq 
when you served as assistant || 
Mr. Harold Stassen, then a delf 
gate to the San Francisco Confe 
ence, and because of your untiri 
efforts in your fight to make t 
people of the world see the nec 
sity for the extension of the pr i 
ciple of world law to the wor 
community, as president of ti 
United World Federalists, and « 
pecially because of a concise af} 
straight-forward analysis of tif 
world situation set forth in yoy) 
new book, Peace or Anarchy, ¥ 
know that our listeners want |) 
hear from you. Cord Meyer, |} 
(Applause.) iW 


Mr. Meyer: 


‘i 


I agree with Mr. Laurence thy) 
what happens in 1948 may wd) 
determine whether we human hj 
ings are intelligent enough to pi} 
vent our own self-destruction. Du} 
ing the coming year, we shall re¢ 
either our reprieve or our deaij 
warrant in the morning headling) 
By 1949, we shall have begun | 
build a peace that is more than)}) 
desperate armed truce, or we shi) 
be lost in the gathering dusk off 
longer night than that of the Daijj’ 
Ages. As one atomic scientist 
put it, “I should know within || 
months whether to start movil) 
my family to Africa.” 

The roads before us are clear 
marked, They are strewn with tl} 
wreckage of past civilizations. OQ} 
road is peace by intimidatial 


}This is the road that Mr. Forrest 
advises us to follow. We Amer- 
‘icans can choose to rely exclusively 
,on military power even though we 
know we cannot successfully de- 
‘fend ourselves and our cities if 
wat comes. There is no effective 
defense, Mr. Forrest, against bio- 
logical weapons, atomic bombs, 
and long-range aircraft. 

But we can try to build so many 
atomic bombs and other weapons 
‘that no nation will dare to attack 
us for fear of our ability to strike 
back, by burying workers and in- 
dustries in subterranean factories 
and transforming our country into 
a military dictatorship, equipped 
to resist even after 40,000,000 of 
our people have been killed. We 
can attempt to terrify other na- 
tions into peace. 

This policy of peace by intimi- 
‘dation will cost us our freedoms 
and our living standards. It may 
work for a time, but it will end 
inevitably in the collective suicide 
‘of a third war. Other nations will 
‘search for their own safety by try- 
ing to build bigger and better 
Planes and bombs than we have. 

| Eventually, in fear and terror, 
One nation or another will strike 
first to protect itself from a sur- 
Ptise attack. Peace among nations 
atmed with the means of anni- 
hilating each other’s cities, will be 
intolerable while it lasts and it 
will not last for long. 

Some people believe that the 
Shortest road to peace is war. 


You have heard the argument that 
we should use our atomic bombs 
now to destroy the Russians and 
get it over with. This preventive 
war idea is bestial in its immoral- 
ity and unworkable in practice. 

As just one veteran, I am not 
willing to participate in the kind 
of aggression against which we 
have just fought. I think there are 
others who feel the same way. If 
we attack the Russians with atomic 
bombs, they would counterattack 
with biological weapons, and we 
could only conquer them by invad- 
ing all Europe and Asia. 

We might eventually win after 
losing millions of our people, but 
we would then have to establish a 
ruthless, global dictatorship to pre- 
vent attempts at revenge. Preven- 
tive war is the dream of madmen 
such as Hitler—not an act that we 
dare commit. 

What road is there then to the 
peace, that is wished for by all of 
us who have had enough of death 
and devastation There is a road 
and we Americans can do much 
to lead the rest of the world along 
it. 

The price of peace in our towns, 
in our states and in our nation, is 
law, and the government to en- 
force it. The same thing is true 
in all other nations. When human 
beings live without laws and po- 
lice, they fight continuously and 
they only stop fighting when they 
are able to set up a government 
which has a monopoly on the use 


of force and can protect the citi- 
zens from criminal violence. 

What has been found true in 
every nation is true for the world 
as a whole. The only way we can 
end the arms race and have peace 
between nations, is to agree to a 
federal world government that 
has the actual power to protect 
every people from attack by en- 
forcible laws binding on the in- 
dividual. Each nation should have 
the right to maintain its own poli- 
tical and economic institutions 
without interference. But each na- 
tion must give up the right to 
prepare for and wage war. ~ 

World courts, police, and in- 
spection forces must be established 
so that those who plan aggression 
can be fairly tried and swiftly 
punished. The next Nuremburg 
trial must be held before 500,000,- 
000 have been killed, not after. 

Let us demand as citizens of this 
democracy that our government 
representatives follow a two-front 
foreign policy. On the one hand, 
we must compel our government 
to come forward with a specific 
offer to strengthen the United Na- 
tions, to transform it from a weak 
league of states preparing for war 
against each other into an effective 
government with the power to 
keep the peace. 

Until this world federation is 
established and the nations agree 
to disarm under its protection, I 
would agree with Mr. Forrest that 


we must maintain our defensi) 
military strength. 
Our only hope is a decision 


government combined with reté 
tion of our armed forces until tk 
offer is accepted. 


This forum could better ha} 


federation of nations, can aaa We 
lift the terror of atomic disast} 
from a sick and frightened wori}) 
Either we choose peace under lal 
or we go blindly to our destra) 
tion. That is our choice in 194)) 
(Applause.) 

Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Meyer. It 
been said rather cruelly, but mj 
without some measure of trut}) 
that when old men fail at ti 
game of diplomacy they send a] 
their legions of young men ih 
fight their battles. Well, you ju) 
heard from one such young maj) 
Now we believe you will be inte 1 
ested in hearing one of the . 
tion’s youngest college presidenij) 
Dr. Harold Taylor, of Sarg 
Lawrence College in Bronxvilll) 
New York. Dr. Taylor was bolf 
in Toronto in 1914, received 


the University of London a } 
taught at the University of W]] 
consin before coming to Sar 
Lawrence in 1945. Dr. Taylq{} 
which road do you think wW 


should follow to achieve peace in 
1948? Dr. Taylor. (Applause.) 
‘Dr. Taylor: 
I’m very glad to have heard this 
ood, strong talk from Mr. Laur- 
ence, Mr. Forrest, and Mr. Meyer. 
T think it is clear from what they 
have said that this is America’s 
‘year to lead the world to peace, 
that the way to do it is to make 
ithe Marshall Plan an astounding 
success, to strengthen the United 
‘Nations, and to build a life here 
fat home which will sustain not 
jonly ourselves but give life and 
ihope to everyone else. 


I do not think I agree with Mr. 
Forrest’s description of our road 
to peace. He is suggesting what I 
believe is what Mr. Meyer called 
“peace by intimidation.” . I’m 
always bothered by the suggestion 
\that we make peace by concentrat- 
ing on wat. 

| I agree with Mr. Meyer that a 
third war would be collective sui- 
cide. It would simply create more 
problems than we could ever solve, 
\if there are any of us around to do 
any problem solving. 

I, therefore, suggest with Mr. 
|Meyer that we stop thinking about 
jhaving a war and turn to other 
ways of dealing with the Russians 
and others in order to help both 
Russia and America to have peace. 
| But when Mr. Meyer suggests 
that we begin a world federation 
jander law, some questions about 
jaow he proposes to go about it 
pecur to me. I would like to raise 


some of them with him later on in 
the program. 


To me the question of peace is 
not a question of military prepara- 
tion. It is the matter of eventual 
disarmament and the work of 
America in the United Nations 
and everywhere else is to look for 
positive solutions to our conflicts 
in ways other than those of mil- 
itary force. 


This does not mean that we dis- 
band our military forces and give 
our secrets to Russia, but that we 
take the initiative and keep alive 
the ideal of disarmament by our 
proposals to other nations. It also 
means that we bring more and 
more the atmosphere of a world 
court of opinion into the Assembly 
of the United Nations where con- 
tinued opposition by Russia to all 
peace proposals will isolate her 
and decrease her effectiveness in 
world politics. 

In our age, the prevention of 
war can only come by economic 
and social planning to meet the 
needs of the world’s people. If 
we, as Americans, ate successful in 
reconstructing the destroyed coun- 
tries, the Russians political doc- 
trines will fail in influence by our 
success. 

On the other hand, if we use 
our resources only to fight the 
communist philosophy and if we 
use the people of Europe as 
weapons in doing it, I think we 
help strengthen the Communists. 
Instead of creating new hope and 


faith in us and in our ways, we 
give Europeans the idea that our 
only reason for helping them is 
for their political and military use 
in support of America against the 
Russians. 


If we want democratic ideals to 
dominate a new world order, we 
cannot convince people to join us 
by bullying them into it. 

Therefore, ’m for more plan- 
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ning of the Marshall Plan kind ff 
1948 and less doctrine of the Tx} 
man Doctrine kind. If our ¢ 
ternal affairs go along this rop 
to peace, our internal affairs wil) 
of course, also be involved. 


Our economy, as Mr. Lauren 
says, must be strong, but so mf 
our spirit. We need to fear Rusy 
less and believe in ourselves aj 
democracy more. 


i 


hs 
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Dr. Taylor came to the United States¥} 
in 1939 and became a naturalized citizen} > 
in 1946. He taught philosophy at the}| 
University of Wisconsin from 1939 untill)” 


a 


1945. In 1944 he was with the Office of] - 
Scientific Research and Development..|} J 
Since 1945, he has been president and} 
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member of the board of trustees of Sarah 
Lawrence College at Bronxville, N.Y. 


| 
1) i 
i 
CORD MEYER, JR.—Mr. Meyer, president’ 
of the United World Federalists, is au-) 
thor of the new book, Peace or Anarchy. 
A native of Washington, D.C., Mr. Meyer 
received his B.A. degree from Yale a 


1943 and has also studied at Harvard. || 
He was retired from the Marine Corpsiy 
Reserye in 1945 with the rank of captain.||| 
At the San Francisco Conference he servedi]| 2 
as assistant to Commander Stassen. 1 

Mr. Meyer is the author of several 
magazine articles and _ received the} 
“MGM” prize for ‘‘Atlantic First.”’ Het 
is a member of the National Planning 
Committee of the American Veterans Com-|| 
mittee. 
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Our schools and colleges should 
plunge the youth into the middle 
of their time and encourage youth 
ito explore the politics of their own 
jand other countries and make 
youth aware of the conditions and 
meeds of people everywhere. 


We do not need to be afraid 
of understanding or of learning 
bout radical ideas. Our universi- 
ties and colleges can aid in making 
peace by continually examining the 
policies of our Government and 
other governments so that they 
may be tested in the light of crit- 
ical and informed opinion. Ban- 
ming speakers and stopping dis- 
‘cussions of controversial issues will 
mot educate our youth for peace 
but will educate them to believe 
that only America is right and that 
ideas must all be of one kind in 
order to be acceptable. 


f 


There are other ways we can aid 
here at home in constructing peace. 
‘We have a unique opportunity in 
‘the world’s history to spread 
knowledge to everyone. It is not 
our knowledge; it belongs to the 
world. We can bring students 
from abroad, and send students to 
other countries on a huge scale. 
‘We can spend our money, not on 
military conscription, but on edu- 
cational expansion. 

We can invite foreign scholars, 
through UNESCO and any other 
agency, to visit us and talk to us. 
We can exchange poets, composers, 
painters, novelists, scientists, doc- 
tors with everyone and engage in 
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the free trade of ideas and cul- 
tural values on a scale never before 
possible. These are the weapons 
of peace. 


Because we have the responsi- 
bility for leading the world in 
democratic ideals, we have to show 
by the way we behave at home 
that we are sincere in what we say. 
The Russians and a good many . 
other Europeans are fond of point- 
ing out the lack of equal oppor- 
tunity for all our American people, 
the educational inequalities, the 
discrimination against minority 
groups. We must take the moral 
initiative for the world and collect 
around us those who want peace. 
We must make this a happier and 
better country and show others 
what we believe. Thank you. 
(Applause.) 

Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Taylor. Now, 
gentlemen, before we have ques- 
tions from this fine Saranac Lake 
audience, how about a brief dis- 
cussion up here around the micro- 
phone? Have you a question, Mr. 
Meyer? 

Mr. Meyer: I have a question 
for Mr. Forrest. I would be pleased 
if he’d answer it. Id like to ask 
directly, do you think we can suc- 
cessfully defend our cities and 
people against a modern attack, or 
do you agree with General Groves 
that we would lose forty millions 
in the first moments of an atomic 
assault ? 


Mr. Forrest: I don’t agree that 
we would have war at all. If we're 
powerful enough, I think the effect 
on the other nations would not 
be as Mr. Meyers says, striking 
first in terror, but seeing the futil- 
ity of striking at all they would 
not strike. I feel that before now 
—we go back to 1878, when Rus- 
sia was coming down the straits 
against Turkey. The various power- 
ful nations of that time got to- 
gether and said, ‘Russia, don’t 
come down,” and Russia didn’t. 
There was no wat. 

Way back in the old days when 
Charles V, in 1500, wanted to at- 
tack Europe, they got together and 
said, “Don’t do it.” I think it can 
be done again. 

Mr. Meyer: Mr. Forrest, would 
you face, with the President’s Com- 
mission on Universal Military 
Training, the fact that if we pre- 
pare for the next war as you sug- 
gest, we’ve got to get our indus- 
tries underground. Are you in 
favor of that? When do you pro- 
pose we start? 

Mr. Forrest: I don’t believe it’s 
necessaty to dig our industries 
underground at all. 

Mr. Meyer: You differ with the 


President's Commission, is that 
right? 
Mr. Forrest: That will be all 


right, if you want to make an argu- 
ment of it, Mr. Meyer, but the 
whole point is this—I don’t believe 
we're going to have to dig our in- 
dustries underground. I do believe 


by being strong, we can get lil 
minded nations to fight with | 
or go along with us, in build} P 
a powerful League of Nations) © 
we have to build it without Rus} ; 
and her satellites. ] 

I’m for building the United Tl). 
tions, I mean to say. I saw |} 


to back up our cinedensnieaes 
get a United Nations one 


(Ap plause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
Laurence? 
Mr. Laurence: I want to- 


it is is possible - get a federatidlh 
world before an HeeEne explosi¢) 
That is, whether we have tiil) 


Mr. Meyer: Mr. Laurence, thaf|’ 
a very good question, and I’m mi 
capable of answering it. I thi 
our chances are not good, but}! 
think we have a chance. W } 
is necessary can also be made pé) 
sible. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: You gave us fff 
years, didn’t you, Mr. Laurend}) 

Mr. Laurence: Well, at the o | 
set—on the outside, I would | 
five years. I think actually it}}) 
less than that. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, 
Laurence. Dr. Taylor? 

Dr. Taylor: I ‘wonder, 
Meyer, if you agree that Russ 


ill not cooperate to any great ex- 
ent with the United Nations, 
hat assurance do you feel you 
have that Russia would allow elec- 
ions for a world federation? 


Mr. Meyer: No assurance. The 
ituation is this, however: We can 
ther continue to prepare for a 
hird war and our mutual prepara- 
jions for that war will make it 
Inevitable, or for common human 
lurvival, we can set up a govern- 
nent with limited powers strong 
tnough to protect us. Now that 
thoice is up to us, it’s up to the 
Russians, it’s up to every other 
seople. Let us Americans first 
decide what we want and then 
wotry about what other people 
want. » (Applause.) 


Mr. Forrest: I'd like to ask Mr. 
Meyer whether he thought the 
resident was wrong on the 13th 
xf December last, when we with- 
Irew our troops from Italy after 
he peace treaty there in saying 
that if things went wrong and if 
»eople came down there or Com- 
nunists evaded Italy, that they 
vould have to account to us. It 
eems to me that was part of our 
itrength. It appears to me that 
Jhat will keep Italy with the type 
tf government that we'd like to 
tave there. If we hadn’t done it, 
“m sure it might have gone sour. 
| Mr. Meyer: Well, Mr. Forrest, 
' feel that so long as we’re playing 
his power game in a world of sov- 
‘reign nation states, that we’ve got 
“0 remain defensively armed. I 
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dislike the bluster, however, that 
we're now sometimes showing. I 
dislike the tremendous influence of 
the military in Washington at the 
present time. I think we can tone 
it down and still remain adequately 
defended. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
while we prepare for questions 
from our audience, I’m sure that 
you, our listeners, will be inter- 
ested in the following message. 


Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air originating in the Pontiac 
Theater in Saranac Lake, New 
York, where we are discussing 
“Which Road to Peace in 1948?” 
The question and answer period 
will follow in just a moment. 

This year, 1947, has been a 
momentous year for your Town 
Meeting. During the past 52 
weeks, we have discussed a variety 
of subjects ranging from “What’s 
Wrong with American Mar- 
riages?” to “Is the Two-Party Sys- 
tem Failing in America?” 

Even the hemline controversy 
did not escape our notice and our 
sparkling debate on “Should We 
Accept the New Fashions for 
Women?” was greeted cheerfully 
by some listeners and not so cheer- 
fuly by others. 

We managed to stay right on 
tops of the news most of the time 
—discussions of our foreign policy 
always bring a flood of thousands 
of letters into our Town Hall 
offices. We found time, too, for 


philosophical questions and our 
discussion, “Has 20th Century 
Civilization Improved Mankind?” 
was the first time in radio history 
that a full-hour program was 
broadcast from an airplane. 

Our broadcast of August 21, 
“Are We Giving the American 
Indian a Square Deal?” was one 
of first programs to call the at- 
tention of the Nation to the plight 
of these first Americans. 


QUESTION 


Mr. Denny: Well, here’s the 
chance for someone in this splen- 
did Lake Saranac audience to win 
a $210 set of the Encyclopedia 
Americana. If you ask a question, 
a very pertinent question, which 
our local committee of judges 
deems worthy, and if you limit it 
to 25 words, you may receive this 
prize. Now, we start with a ques- 
tion right here on the front row. 

Man: Mr. Meyer, granting 
world federalism’s ideals, how 
could it work without Russia and 
how would you persuade com- 
munist Russia to cooperate in view 
of its uncompromising attitude? 

Mr. Meyer: Thanks for the 
question; it’s a good one. I think 
the first thing to do is to put 
the United States on record in 
favor of world federation as a 
major plank of our foreign policy, 
as a definite offer. Then the Rus- 
sians will have a chance to choose 
—either they can come in with us 


American people since the wary] 4 


5, 
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Your Town Meeting scored 
other “first” on November |} 
1947, when it brought its listeni), 
the first verbal exchange betwe() 
segments of the German a 


So form the Tuesday nig{) 
Town Meeting habit and deel if 
your understanding of the wot 
in which you live. 

Now, here is Mr. Denny, for Hl. 
question and answer period. |} 


PEEA sic 


and build a common system of |} 
curity, or they can choose to pil) 
long the arms race. If they st} 
out at that time, I think we sho I 
go ahead with those natiofis wi 
ate willing to come in and bu} i 
a partial federation, leaving 


knowledge of this opportunity |} 
the Russian people through eva) 
means possible. The ground wi 
then grow hot under the Russi j 
leaders if they will not enter wil] 
us and other peoples in an entil” 
federation capable of protectijl 
humanity. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman over there, please. | | 

Man: Mr. Forrest. Do you fél) 
that Mr. Wallace’s reported stajfl” 
ment is correct—that our foreij{) 
policy is calculated to lead us ||) 
war rather than to peace? | 

Mr, Denny: Mr. Wilbur Forres), 
What about Wallace’s stateme|. 
of last night? 


Mr, Forrest; Well, P've got ideas 
nd very strong ones on Mr. Wal- 
ice’s statement. I’ve jotted down 
| few lines— 
| Mr. Denny: Wait a minute they 
an’t hear you. (Laughter.) He 
jays he’s jotted down a few lines 
bout it so he went back to get 
1em. 

Mr. Forrest: When Mr. Wal- 
luce announced his candidacy on 
n independent ticket on the plat- 
orm of peace, plenty, and secur- 
ty, Mr. Wallace performs a piece 
f demagoguery, in my opinion, as 
real as anything which has no 
lation to the facts in the case. 
Mf course, everybody wants peace 
ind security and a low cost of liv- 
g, which Henry Wallace offers 
o lieu of military defense. The 
‘ruman policies, the Marshall 
lan, and our aid to Greece, Tur- 
‘ey, and China, he would pass 
ight out the window for a lower 
‘tice of butter and bread. 

_ He exhorts the common man to 
rote for the good old-fashioned 
Americanism, which he leads us to 
velieve is to be gained by getting 
long with Russia, no matter how. 
uch a proposition indicates an in- 
ellectual shallowness, in my opin- 
on, which only seems to have 
‘alidity in these times of interna- 
ional confusion. 


Wallace is holding out false 
iopes. He is taking advantage of 
he deeply felt needs of the people. 
‘o make an insurgency against his 
wn party will reduce the effec- 
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tiveness of the Truman foreign 
policy and avail himself of noth- 
ing. I hope that answers the ques- 
tion. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I think 
Mr. Forrest was prepared for that. 
The gentleman back there on the 
center aisle. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Laurence. Apparently, 
atomic warfare would destroy our 
present civilization. How should 
this fact be impressed upon policy 
makers of the world who think 
only in terms of power politics? 

Mr. Laurence: Well, merely by 
spreading knowledge and by edu- 
cating the peoples of the world, 
and particularly our own people. 
That is the only way I know. 
That’s the only way, I think, that 
could make it possible. So far, I 
think that we have been living in 
a world of sort of “‘make-believe.” 

In the first place, we believe that 
we have the bomb and nobody else 
has; therefore, we have nothing 
to worry about. Secondly, we say, 
well, the atomic bomb is going to 
destroy us anyway—what can we 
do about it? Therefore, let’s go 
on our pleasant ways and forget 
about it. 

Having these two attitudes noth- 
ing is being done and one day 
we'll wake up and not be here. 
(Laughter.) So, the only thing to 
do is to become aware of the fact 
and really believe it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 


Laurence. All right, the gentle- 
man over on the side aisle. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Harold Taylor. How can small 
educational institutions promote 
greater understanding of peace 
problems in this community? 

Mr. Laurence: Well, I should 
say, sit, that wherever a school 
system exists, the possibility for 
understanding of other nations 
exists with it. I think that in any 
small institution it’s possible to 
study deeply the operations of 
foreign countries and to discover 
what problems and difficulties the 
people of other foreign countries 
have. 


I think that the solution to our 
education about other countries is 
to pay close attention to the pres- 
ent difficulties which people have 
in other countries, to understand 
their politics, their human needs, 
their material needs, and where- 
ever, in a small institution, that 
kind of study goes on, then I think 
we're on the way to international 
understanding. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Taylor. The lady back in the hall. 
I want to see some more ladies 
with questions. What’s the matter 
with the womenfolk here? 

Lady: This is addressed to Mr. 
Laurence. How are the nations to 
enforce the disarmament of Russia 
and force her to lower the iron 
curtain unless we resort to another 
wat? 

Mr. Laurence: As J have already 


said, I don’t think that there} 
such a thing as an iron curti 
We understand everything that/} 
is doing. We certainly know | 
motives behind all her actions{| 
think without going to war,| 
merely making democracy str¢ 
at home—and I don’t mean}}j 
bigger and better atomic bor}}” 
either; I mean democracy—if |} 
prevent inflation, we have de} 
oped a defense against war. If 
spread democracy at home so a 
make it work, make it dynari 
we have also made a great 
toward the prevention of war. ||| 


Russia by forcing our will uy 
her. li 
We can, first of all, do a loti 
things at home, and by doing cH 
and by showing that her interp} 
tation of history is not corr@ 
then we know from the past th) 
they are opportunistic; that |} 
that they adapt themselves |) 
changing conditions. Once |} 
prove to them that there is no 
pression coming here and that qj 
mocracy is really going to remaj| 
and that there is no world revoly 
tion around the corner, then | 


|, 
| 


| 


(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, 
Laurence. Now, Mr. Forrest has} 
comment on that. | 


Mr. Forrest: Vd just like || 


jback up what Mr. Laurence said by 


died two years ago, Mr. Channing 
ollock. He wrote in 1936 about 
the possibility of democracy not 
jbeing strong enough to stand 
World War II. He said this, “A 
ilitant democracy may survive, a 
democracy alert, simple, and spar- 
an, but not a democracy more in- 
terested in golf than in govern- 
ent, in lotteries than in learning, 
and in Bill Powell than in the 
(Bill of Rights.” (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman on the fourth row, here. 
Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Meyer. Would economic 
union and promotion of the equal 
Standards of living for all the 
world be feasible now as a step 
toward world peace? 

Mr. Meyer: Well, I think that 
they are necessary, but I would say 
this, that so long as the arms race 
continues, so long as the separate 
hations—ours and other nations— 
are trying to protect themselves by 
building bigger armed forces than 
anyone else has, so long as that 
atms race goes on, neither eco- 
momic security nor freedom, nor 
sutvival itself is possible. We 
have got to get the security prob- 
lem solved, and unless we do that, 
none of our other problems can 
be solved. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
man right here. No, the man 
over here with the number four 
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card. Right down on the aisle 
here. 
Man: Dr. Taylor, how can 


American democracy and Russian 
communism work together success- 
fuly for peace when communism is 
based not on peace but rather on 
promoting world revolution? 

Dr. Taylor: I don’t know why 
you saved that one for me. (Laugh- 
ter.) I appreciate the honor, sir. 
i should say that should the Mar- 


shall Plan succeed to its fullest ex- - 


tent in Western Europe, and 
should economic reconstruction 
and trade relations among the 16 
nations begin, that the Russian 
Communists and the Eastern Eu- 
ropean nations will be forced to 
modify their policies in order to 
live in that part of the world. 

I think the thing depends on 
the success or failure of the Mar- 
shall Plan. I think the Com- 
munists will have to work with 
Western Europe, should Western 
Europe achieve economic recon- 
struction. I think that’s the way 
these things work out. It’s not a 
question so much of clash of ide- 
ology as it is a question of how 
people under one political system 
are forced to have trade, economic 
relations, and human _ relations 
with people under another political 
system. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
lady on the aisle here. 

Lady: My question is for Mr. 
Laurence. Would a separate peace 
with Germany and Austria backed 
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with an economic blockade of Rus- 
sia and her satellites be a serious 
threat to peace? 

Mr. Laurence: To my mind, yes, 
decidedly. I think that if you did 
that, then you would have taken 
the most serious step toward the 
next world war. 


Mr. Denny: Any comments on 
that from the panel? No? All 
right. The gentleman on the aisle 
over here. Yes? 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Meyer. Would it not be 
dangerous to leave Russia and un- 
co-operative countries like that out 
of a world peace organization? 


Mr. Meyer: It definitely would. 
I think that we will not have a 
working system of security until 
we have all nations within it, and 
we have world inspection forces 
operating in every country of the 
world. However, if the offer is 
made and one country or another 
chooses to stay out at first, your 
only alternative, as I see it, is to 
go ahead with those who are will- 
ing to join and say, “The door is 
open. Come in when you're will- 
ing to accept the common responsi- 
bilities.” (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
lady in black. Yes. 
Lady: Mr. Forrest. Are dis- 


oriented people everywhere suffi- 
ciently guided by existing pro- 
mouncements like the Atlantic 
Charter, the Truman Doctrine, and 
the Marshall Plan, or is a redefini- 
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. . - « 
tion of and a crusade for Americ] , 


aims needed ? 


She wants a little clarification We 
these various policies—the Atlan} 
Charter, the Truman Doctrine, 
Marshall Plan, and so forth. 


Mr. Forrest: Well, it seems |||. 
me that the main one is in ti} 
charter of the United Nations |} 


and encouraging respect for hy 
man rights and for fundament} 


tions as to race, sex, language, |} 
religion. In that we’ve failed ail) 
the result is that we have got gre{) 
groups of people all over til 


what’s going on. 

I was very much impressed if 
cently to read the writings of} 
professor at Stanford Universiih, 
in which he said, in his judgmes| 
we need to be chiefly concer Hr 
with the iron curtains rather t i 
with the atomic bomb and its i) 
lated weapons of aaisieet {| 
Open up the world to free co} 
munications and the people 
America, Europe, and Asia 
know how to deal with the 
weapons, I agree to that so th¢ 

| 


) 


q 
| 


| 


oughly, having talked all over ti 
world in 1945 about the possibilil) 
of freedom of information as} 


fleader to peace. We haven’t got 
it. It hasn’t worked, so far. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
jthe young lady all dressed for ski- 
ing here. 
_ Lady: Mr. Meyer. Why do you 
call trying to avoid war by being 
prepared for it intimidation? 
Mr. Meyer: Well, I believe this. 
I believe that by trying to build 
bigger and better atomic bombs, 
ithe idea is to so terrify other coun- 
tries with our ability to strike back 
{that they won’t attack us. That’s 
Ya policy of intimidation in my 
opinion. I think we have to fol- 
ow a policy of military prepared- 
mess now, given the fact that other 
ations are arming. I don’t think 
that this country should disarm in 
tthe hope that other nations might 
‘later follow suit, but I think we 
should put on the table a very 
Mefinite and specific offer to go 
through with a policy of building 
in adequate federation under law 
jind that we should follow through 
jon that offer. In other words, a 
kwo-front policy — military pre- 
edness now, but a recognition 
vat that’s a temporary expedient, 
that in the end it will doom us, 
ind that the only real hopeful 
licy is one of building a world 
inder law that can be enforced. 
‘Ap plause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
eyer. Mr. Forrest, do you want 
© say anything to that? 
{ Mr. Forrest: 1 would like to 
inake a comment on this. I think 
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Mr. Meyers got a wrong idea of 
what I stand for. That is, I don’t 
expect to build a_ tremendous, 
powerful army and all that sort 
ef thing. I expect to have the 
United States strong enough as a 
world leader on this side of the 
fence with Russia a leader on the 
other, to make an impression on 
the nations who want to be demo- 
cratic nations and to play along 
with us in the United Nations. 


Now I think it may be interest- 
ing here to state that our military 
intelligence reckons the Russian 
army at this moment at 4,500,000 
men under arms, 14,000 airplanes, 
1,000 bombers comparable to our 
B-29’s and any number of jet 
planes. That’s all right. 

We, however, have nothing like 
that. We have an Air Force of 
335,000 men, an Army of 590,000, 
a Navy of 406,819 as of today. 
And our projected figures for next 
year are not much bigger. We have 
now 1,331,000 men under arms. We 
have service troops as well, includ- 
ing army nurses. We have pro- 
jected 1,497,000. That is certainly 


not building a powerful and 
provocative United States. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 


Meyer, do you want to comment 
on that? 

Mr. Meyer: Thanks for correct- 
ing me if I misunderstood you, Mr. 
Forrest. I would like to suggest 
one question to the audience and 
that is, how many divisions equal 
one atomic bomb? 


Mr. Denny: Well, we'll let the 
Army or the audience handle that 
one. Now the gentleman in the 
back, please? 

Man: Mr. Laurence. Is it pos- 
sible to find out by Geiger 
counters when Russia has perfected 
the atomic bomb? 

Mr. Laurence: I think that’s a 
good question. We are not cer- 
tain, but at the time when the first 
explosion in New Mexico took 
place, in about a week’s time the 
radio activity from that bomb was 
registered in Illinois. When the 
bombs exploded in Bikini, in about 
two weeks’ time the radiation was 
registered on the West Coast about 
5,000 miles away. 


Therefore, it would seem that, 
barring some trick or other, it 
would be impossible to test any 
atom bomb anywhere in the world 
without the rest of the world 
knowing about it. .Of course, you 
must realize that this is something 
so new and so different that some 
ways may be found but at the pres- 
ent certainly we don’t know it. 
So the possibility of anyone testing 
atomic bombs in secret from now 
on are practically nil, as far as we 
know. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Laurence. Now while our speak- 
ers prepare their summaries of to- 
night’s question, here is a special 
message of interest to you. 

Announcer: Before we hear the 
summaries of tonight’s discussions, 
let us take this opportunity to 
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thank you for your valuable sul} 
gestions that have made 1947 suf} 
a rich and successful year for yo 
Town Meeting. Did you know thi 
each year your Town Meeting 1]) 
ceives over 100,000 letters fraj 
program listeners? 


We are grateful for this i} 
sponse since most of our questios}| 
like the ones you are hearing 1) 
night, are a direct result of yo} » 
requests. So we hope you 
keep up the good work in 194 
and continue to send your ide) 
for programs and speakers. |. 

| 


Remember, for your convenien}y) * 
we print each week copies of thq y 
Town Meeting discussions and 
questions and answers that follo 
You may secure your copy by set 
ing 10 cents to Town Hall, Nq 
York 18, N. Y. If you would | 
to receive the next eleven issu) 
send one dollar; for 26 copies { 
close $2.35; and for a whole yéj 
$4.50. Remember the addrty 
Town Hall, New York 18, N.} 


Now for the summaries, here 
Mr. Denny. a 
Mr. Denny: Dr. Harold Taylil a 
if you had just half a minute |/]> 
tell several million people the a 


would you say? ie 

Dr. Taylor: Well, under th¢f 
conditions, I should say that A He 
ica must take initiative for moll) 
leadership, material leadership |||) 
the world today in order to gi} 
us peace. We must be internal 


og 


cially and we must work towards 
the completion of the Marshall 
Plan with eventual disarmament 
for all nations. (Applause.) 

_ Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Taylor. Now, Mr. Cord Meyer, 
Jr., under similar conditions, what 
would you say? 

Mr. Meyer: Mr. Denny, I would 
jlike to leave the audience tonight 
}with a profound sense of urgency. 
) World federation is not something 
for the distant future. It is the 
immediate alternative to a third 
jand final war. Let us stop vaguely 
|hoping for peace. Let us start 
actively fighting for the world 
‘courts, laws, and police that will 
make peace possible. If only half 
of those listening tonight join the 
ifight for world law, we would 
hhave a better chance of survival. 
(Applause.) 

_ Mr. Denny: Thank you, Cord 
Meyer, Jr. Now Mr. Wilbur For- 
test, what do you think is the most 
important thing for us to remem- 
ber about tonight’s discussion? 
Mr. Forrest: Mr. Denny, I feel 
that the world situation is suffi- 
Ciently precarious that we should 
explore every avenue which might 
lead to peace. United States is the 
Most powerful democracy in the 
world. Unless we remain strong 
Other democratic nations, in the 
face of this world confusion, will 
become discouraged. At the same 
time, we should encourage in 
€very way the struggle in the 


i 


strong, both economically and so- 


United Nations for an interna- 
tional society of law and human 


understanding. It seems to me as 
simple as that. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Forrest. Now, Mr. William Laur- 


ence, what is your final word? 
Mr. Laurence: First of all, I 
want to impress upon the Amer- 
ican people that this year we are 
entering into is the most fateful 
yeat, probably, in the entire history 
of man. We must realize that in 
these next 100 days the fate of the 
future of civilization may be de- 
cided on. We must also have faith 
in the ability of man to solve his 
problems and not despair and say 
there is nothing we can do about 
it. There is a lot we can do 
about it. One of them is the long 
range plan that you heard from 
Mr. Meyer, namely, to aim for a 
federated one world. Second, is 
the short range aim, the Marshall 
Plan. Let’s work for both. Let’s 
keep our feet on the ground and 


our head towards the stars. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Laurence, Wilbur Forrest, Cord 


Meyer, Jr., and Dr. Harold Taylor 
for sharing your ideas on this 
urgent question. Thanks also to 
our hosts, Saranac Lake Chamber 
of Commerce and Station WNBZ. 

Following tonight’s discussion, 
we'll begin the New Year with 
two programs on two specific and 
very urgent world problems. Next 
week, January 6, when we return 


1 ies Os 


to Town Hall in New York City, 
our subject will be “What Should 
We Do in China Now?” Our 
speakers will be William C. Bul- 
litt, former U.S. Ambassador to 
U.S.S.R. and France; Congressman 
Walter H. Judd, Republican of 
Minnesota; Owen Lattimore, Di- 
rector of the Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations 
at Johns Hopkins; and Richard 
Lauterbach, editor-in-chief of ’48, 
The Magazine of the Year. 

The following week our subject 
will be “Should the President’s Eu- 
ropean Recovery Plan Be 
Adopted?” For copies of  to- 
night’s discussion, write to Town 
Hall, New York 18, New York, 
and enclose 10 cents to cover the 
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cost of printing and maili 
That’s Town Hall, New York 
New York. 

In view of the remarks made? 
one of our speakers on last weeg} 
program, we are glad to make | 
following statement from (ff 
offices of CARE: ‘“Altho i x 
CARE has been swamped we 
your generous Christmas packag 
we have increased our staff to 
able us to take care of this t 
mendous volume. We still ng 
your contributions, and pron 
that they will be handled very 
pediently.” 

So plan to be with us next Tu 
day and every Tuesday at |f 
sound of the Crier’s Bell. (29) 
plause.) 


